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once indulges himself in murder, he comes to think little of"
robbing ; and from robbing he comes next to drinking and
Sabbath-breaking ; and from that to incivility and procras-
tination.' One laughs at this whimsical inversion ; but I"
don't think one laughs very heartily ; and certainly one does-
not find, as in really deep humour, that the paradox is preg-
nant with further meaning, and the laugh a prelude to a
more melancholy smile. Many of the best things ever said
are couched in a similar form : the old remark that the use-
of language is the concealment of thought; the saying that
the half is greater than the whole, and that two and two
don't always make four, are familiar instances ; but each of
them really contains a profound truth expressed in a para-
doxical form, which is a sufficient justification of their
extraordinary popularity. But if every inversion of a
commonplace were humorous, we should be able to make
jokes by machinery. There is no humour that I can see in*
the statement that honesty is the worst policy, or that pro-
crastination saves time; and De Quincey's phrase, though-
I admit that it is amusing as a kind of summary of his essay,,
seems to me to rank little higher than an ingenious pun-
It is a clever trick of language, but does not lead any further.
Here, too, and elsewhere, the humour gives us a certain
impression of thinness.' It is pressed too far, and spun out
too long. Compare De Quincey's mode of beating out his:
one joke through pages of laboured facetiousness, with
Swift's concentrated and pungent irony, as in the proposal
for eating babies, or the argument to prove that the aboli-
tion of Christianity may be attended with some incon-
veniences. It is the difference between the stiffest of
nautical grogs and the negus provided by thoughtful
parents for a child's evening party. In some parts of the